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mouths," and " men went about prescribing to others till the
tokens were upon them and they dropped down dead, destroyed
by the very enemy they directed others to oppose." * All honour
to those brave physicians who remained in London to fight the
pestilence, albeit with such imperfect weapons.
One of the physicians who stayed in the city to fight the plague
was Dr. NATHANIEL HODGES (i 629-88) ,2 to whom we are in-
debted for the best contemporary account, entitled Loimologia,
the Greek word " loimos " meaning pestilence. The first edition,
dated 1672, is now a rare book. Describing his daily round
while the plague was raging, Hodges tells us that he rose early,
took a dose of antipestilential electuary and then, for two or three
hours, saw cc crowds of citizens, as in a hospital.55 Then he break-
fasted, and visited the sick at their homes.3 On the threshold of
each dwelling he c< immediately had burnt some proper thing
upon coals," by way of fumigation. Meanwhile he sucked
lozenges containing myrrh, cinnamon, and angelica root, and he
took care to recover his breath and coolness before entering the
sickroom. On returning home to dinner, he drank a glass of sack
before and after the meal. After a further round of visits, " until
eight or nine at night,55 he " concluded the evening at home, by
drinking to cheerfulness of my old favourite liquor, which en-
couraged sleep and an easy breathing through the pores all night."
On two occasions he felt ill and feared he might be smitten with
plague, but a glass of sack proved a sure antidote.
Hodges treated his plague patients very sensibly, insisting on
complete rest, with light diet, and promoting perspiration by
serpentarium, or Virginian snake root, his favourite remedy. He
tells us that he tried bezoar stone, unicorn5s horn, and dried toad
powder, but that these much vaunted cures were of no valufe. He
quotes a number of prescriptions, including the " Plague water "
of the Pharmacopoeia of the College of Physicians, which con-
tained twenty-one ingredients, and Sir Theodore Mayerne's
cordial with its twenty-nine component drugs. Recognizing that
the infection was air-borne, Hodges noted the benefit of fresh air,
1  Daniel Defoe, A Journal of the Plague Tear, London, 1722*   (Entirely a work of fiction,
though based on reliable information.)
2  G. H. Evan, " Nathaniel Hodges," Am. Med. Hist., 1940, $rd Ser., vol. ii. p. 79 ;
W. Wadd, Memorabilia, 1927, p. 105 (" Hodges ")
3  Nathaniel Hodges, Loimologia, $rd ed., 1772, ed. John Quincy.   (English editions
of this work are still occasionally obtainable.   The book is of great interest as a first-
hand account of the plague.)
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